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“T soon found the answer to this one’”’ 
COMPARE THESE,COSTS AND PROTEIN CONTENTS 


Usual Requirements: 


It’s the sort of problem that crops up every day for a School 
Catering Officer. I have to find the answer. Unfortunately, 
algebraic formulae are no use—they don’t give the answer. 
So I cribbed a bit and called in Symington’s Representative. 
He told me about Symington’s Custard-Mix, and when we 
started using it, the children started asking for more ! That’s 
quite a compliment. With some cooks, custard used to vary. 
Sometimes it was lumpy, sometimes smooth. But now—it’s 
always creamy smooth, and children love it. They love it 
with steamed puddings, all kinds of fruit, pies, and by itself. 
And the cooks love it—too. For Symington’s is a complete 
Custard-Mix. Why do J love it ? Because it’s less than half 
the price of plain custard. That’s how I solved my 
problem— you can solve yours in the same way with 
Symington’s Custard-Mix! 


8 x 7-lb. bags of plain custard powder at 7 or cwt. = 10. 8 
Milk at §/- per gallon ‘ 7. 10.0 
SEG G0 FE FOP COW GOO assesses sesesensnvensinsavsapssbseaasssiilain sivee on 7.6 
T0tal CO8t..ccccccecc. Sh, 8. 2 
The Symington’s Way: 
3 cwt. of Symington’s Custard-Mix in 7-lb. bags at 8/2 
NO MILK! NO SUGAR? o.0...ccccsessssee coat 
Saving £24. 16. 2 


Custard Powder and fresh milk per pint Symington's Custard-Mix per pint 

Protein , 19.3 gms. areata 

Mineral matter, chenahate., etc. 4.1 gms. 

Carbohydrates 52.0 gms.-+-added sugar | ...... a 96. Mooee. 
rn than 0.2 gms. 


SYMINGTON’S Complete Custard-Mix 


W. Symington & Co. Ltd., Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Est. 1827 
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Eleven-Plus—The Great Illusion 


Extracts from the Presidential Address of Sir Ronald Gould delivered at the 
North of England Education Conference, at Scarborough. 


‘| affirm with all the emphasis I can command that 
unless there is a change in educational policy and in 
particular a change of tempo, in ten years’ time and 
more, parents will still be agitated about the 11 plus,” 
said Sir Ronald Gould, general secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers when delivering his presidential 
Address to the North of England Education Conference 
at Scarborough. 

Sir Ronald said that the public was being led by the 
political parties to believe that our 11 plus troubles were 
nearly over, but he questioned this for he believed the 
real trouble was not the 11 plus selection procedure but 
lack of educational facilities, and to put this right 
involved a colossal task. 

‘It demands policies more revolutionary and far- 
reaching than any political party has yet produced. 
If these tasks were attempted in che lifetime of the next 
Parliament, say in the next five years, we should need an 
even bigger building programme than that now 
announced, and the recruitment, training and employ- 
ment of some 100,000 more teachers than we have to-day. 
And this latter is the key question. Advances are 
impossible in many schools because the staff isn’t 
there. If the nation means business about killing fears 
of 11 plus, even more staff must be found. Find it, and 
the problem is solved. Do something less, and the 
problem remains.”’ 

Sir Ronald began his address by saying that in order 
to select the subject for his address he had asked the 
librarian at the N.U.T. headquarters which were the 
educational subjects arousing most feeling in the Press? 
“She showed me piles of press cuttings, separated 
according to subject; a small pile about the Labour 
Party’s educational policy; another about the Con- 
servative Party’s policy; another somewhat larger 
about the supply of teachers. But the largest pile ot all 
referred to the 11 plus examination. Apparently no 
educational subject looms so large in the public mind.” 

Sir Ronald said that the 11 plus was cursed with 
bell, book and candle. It wes classed with power 
politics, lawlessness, murder, human suffering and 
exploitation. 


The language of the politician, the 





bookmaker, paediatrician, the inquisitor, the theologian 
and sociologist were all invoked to condemn it. No 
wonder the director of education for the Holland 
division of Lincolnshire called the 11 plus ‘‘ Public 
Neurosis No. 1.’’ 


The 11 Plus Abroad. 

Nor does the trouble end here in this country. 
Because of the hysterical and violent language used 
about the 11 plus examination the image of the 
educational system that has been built up in the minds 
of foreigners is far from flattering. Educational 
opportunity here, it is freely said abroad, is denied to the 
masses, and reserved for the very few. A_ small 
proportion are allowed the privilege of secondary and 
further education : the rest are doomed to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. The 11 plus examination 
is the accursed instrument by which we deliberately 
perpetuate the class divisions in our society. 


Is Selection Wrong ? 

Let me begin, then, by asking if this image in the 
public mind at home and abroad conforms to the facts. 
Is it a reflection of reality? Or is it partly illusion, 
exaggeration, untruth? And in any case, how can fears 
about the 11 plus be allayed ? 

Parents, I gather from the press cuttings, are not 
worried about selection, segregation, separation as such. 
They do not object to the separation of children into 
groups—separating, shall we say, children of seven from 
children of seventeen, or arts students from science 
students, or children who make rapid progress from 
those who make slow progress. This is not regarded as 
immoral or uneducational. Parents generally seem to 
agree that if children are separated according to their 
age attainment and interests, they are more likely to 
make rapid progress. 

In individual cases, however, parents think their 
children are in the wrong group, and perhaps they are, 
for no system of selection is infallible. Human beings 
are extraordinarily variable and unpredictable ; there 
are so many hidden resources within them that it is 
impossible to be certain that every selection is accurately 
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made, Occasionally men make mistakes in selecting 
their wives, and football managers in choosing their 
teams. But wives and football teams will still be 
selected despite mistakes. And in the same way the 
selection and grouping of children will continue, because 
no better way has been devised for extending every child 
to his uttermost capacity. And, by the way, extending 
every child to the uttermost is what I understand 
equality of opportunity to mean. 


Does 11 Plus Predict Accurately ? 

The parents’ main worry, however, is about something 
different. It is about selection at 11 plus, and selection 
not into groups within a school but into different schools. 
Let us look at the main arguments used against it. 

First, the papers say that the 11 plus examination 
cannot predict with certainty whether a child can 
successfully complete a secondary grammar school 
course. And, of course, in individual cases this is true. 
The very nervous child sometimes does badly in the 
11 plus, not because of lack of knowledge, but because 
of nervousness. I suspect, however, that very few do 
badly for this reason, but few or many, it is a tragedy 
for any child to fail to get the education for which he is 
fitted. And the nation suffers, too, for we cannot, 
afford to waste our human resources. Besides this 
selection at 11 plus provides an academic education for 
some with ability but no enterprise, and denies it to 
others who, with less ability but more enterprise, and 
possibly a good supporting home background, would 
probably be more successful. No doubt, too, the 11 plus 
examination denies an academic education to a few 


Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The B!~>cks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 


BICYCLE PARKING 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 











late-developers, or ‘‘ late bloomers’’ as they are so 
graphically described in the United States, and to an 
even bigger number just below’ the pass-mark 
who are every bit as capable of following a grammar 
school course as some who are selected. Does the 
11 plus then predict with accuracy? Yes, the vast 
majority of children are rightly placed, but some are 
not and these, in the absence of satisfactory methods 
of further selection, are doomed to a sort of education 
unsuited to their needs. 


11 Plus and Careers. 

The second common criticism of the 11 plus is that 
at that age a child, in effect, has his career chosen for 
him. The General Certificate of Education is becoming 
more and more important, for it not only decides 
entrance to university and training colleges, to many 
technical college courses and to many professions, but 
employers are increasingly insisting upon it as evidence 
of a general education. Hence the professions and many 
occupations are closed to the majority of those who do 
not enter the grammar schools and follow a G.C.E. 
course. 

It is useless to argue with parents that this does not 
matter, that the plumber earns more than the clerk, 
and that in the social revolution which has taken place 
professional people ere often underpaid. Parents are 
concerned with more than money. In any case, none 
of us should look with equanimity on the human tragedy 
of so many children at the early age of 11 being condemned 
to careers neither they nor their parents desire, and the 
more so since some of the children could have made the 
grade. 

Examination Techniques. 

The third criticism is that the techniques of selection 
are unsound. Now there are two ways by which 
children can be selected for different schools, objectively 
by means of an examination of the children, or 
subjectively by using opinions about the children. Or, 
of course, both methods can be combined. 

The tests in Arithmetic and English in the objective 
examination have few critics, for most people realize 
that certain standards of attainment are essential before 
one can proceed to higher studies. But the Intelligence 
Tests have constantly come under fire. It was, I think, 
an unfortunate psychological blunder for the psycholo- 
gists to use the term “ Intelligence Tests ’’ at all. To 
have one’s intelligence tested and to be told it was low, 
was deeply wounding ; this destroyed faith and hope, 
and numbed the mind and spirit. The tests have now 
been re-christened ‘‘ Verbal Reasoning Tests,’’ a much 
more accurate description, but the damage has been 
done. 

Then too, teachers and the public were persuaded to 
believe that children were born with a certain amount 
of general intelligence, which could be measured with 
precision and expressed as an Intelligence Quotient, and 
that this was fixed and unalterable. Nobody could rise 
above it. Home background, schools, environment and 
even experience could do nothing to alter it. The 
doctrine of predestination, Que sera, sera, whatever will 
be will be—if your I.Q. is low, you've had it—became a 
cardinal article of educational faith. Yet practical 
teachers were finding that children of apparently low 
intelligence were forging ahead in an unexpected fashion, 
that I.Q0’s mysteriously altered, and the so-called 
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impossible was always happening. And now psycholo- 
gists have greatly modified these theories, but alas, the 
public mind has not caught up with the new thinking 
and, not understanding the usefulness of tests or their 
limitations, suspects them as educational mumbo- 
jumbo. 

It would therefore surprise many people to learn 
that most teachers think the Verbal Reasoning Test is 
as good a guide as any to a child’s potential for academic 
education, and that no examination is more efficient 
than the 11 plus as a whole. Administrators and 
representatives of local authorities also prefer the 
examination, for it has this supreme merit, that in the 
marking of papers the personal predilections of the 
examiners play no part, and that the results depend on 
objectively assessed achievement. Consequently when 
results have not equalled expectations, and irate parents 
complain, they can be given an answer which is somewhat 
difficult to dispute. 

Thus the examination is commonly used, but there is 
an alternative. Teachers’ opinions could be used, and 
research has shown these are at least as accurate in 
prediction as objective examinations. But they are not 
used alone, for the public fears that teachers’ opinions 
would be influenced by favouritism and the authorities 
fear decisions based on these opinions would be disputed. 
In any case, I have seen no great desire on the part of 
teachers to shoulder such a thankless task. Thus this 
one easy way of removing the strain of the examination 
is not likely to be taken. 

If, then, I could summarize my views of the three 
popular criticims of the 11 plus, I would say there is 
substance in the first, that sometimes the examination 
fails to predict accurately. There is substance in the 
second, that sometimes a child is denied access to a 
professional career when he is capable of it. But there is 
little substance in the third, that the examination 
techniques are unsatisfactory. Thus, in spite of the 
many and constant improvements in the examination, 
the maintenance, as far as possible, of normal conditions 
during the examination, the spread of the examination 
over several days, the care taken with border-line cases, 
the use of teachers’ opinions, and school records, the 
11 plus remains suspect, for even popular criticisms cannot 
be met by tinkering with the examination alone. 


The Real Trouble. 

To-day admission to a secondary school is not a 
privilege : it is a right, and a right established by law. 
In 1944 the Education Act was placed on the statute 
book. To achieve what we believed, and still believe, to 
be social justice, it declared that secondary education 
should be free, that every child over the age of eleven 
(not just a few) should be given secondary education, 
which, like all other forms of education, should be 
based on the child’s aptitude and ability. And now, 
after fourteen years, is that what has been provided ? 
No, of course not. The law says one thing: the reality 
is another. 

I am not indulging in recrimination about the past. 
In spite of many difficulties, shortages of man-power and 
materials, the establishment of prierities and the quick- 
quick-slow-slow changes in Government policies, sub- 
stantial progress has been made. I am more concerned 
about the future than the past, and merely wish to 
show that what is wrong is not the 11 plus examination, 





but the gap between the legal and the real, between 
theory and practice, between promise and performance. 


is There Secondary Education for All? 

The Act says every child should receive a secondary 
education, so in theory the 11 plus examination settles 
which secondary school a child attends. In some districts 
this is also the practice, for after the age of 1! every 
child actually attends a good secondary school. There 
js adequate grammar school provision. The modern 
schools are well-equipped and they run a variety of 
¢echnical, commercial and other courses so that the 
children there obtain a real secondary education, and 
an education suited to individual needs. Then, too, in 
an increasing number of modern schools, where there 
are children academically inclined who have failed to 
get into grammar schools, G.C.E. courses have been 
established. If a child attends one of these schools, he 
still has his opportunity of an academic education. 

In many districts, however, the choice is nothing like 
this, but between a grammar school with an entity,a 
character and a reputation, with superior facilities, 
gymnasia, laboratories, libraries, better staffing ratios 
and better book allowances (indeed, a real secondary 
school) and, on the other hand, a modern school, the 
only thing modern about it being its name, with inferior 
facilities, poorer staffing ratios, poorer book allowances 
and a lack of all those facilities which are needed in a 
secendary school. To fail to get into a grammar school 
in these districts is a tragedy, and no matter how the 
11 plus examination is improved, tragedies will continue. 

In some parts the choice is worse still. It is between 
a grammar school and all that it stands for, and an 
all-standard school quite unsuited to the development 
of secondary courses. According to the latest available 
figures, 8-4 per cent. of the children of secondary 
school age, 150,000 of them, are still im all-standard 
schools. In such circumstances it is nonsense to talk 
about the 11 plus examination selecting children for 
different types of secondary education. It selects a few 
for secondary education. The rest get nothing of the 
sort. And the solution to this problem is not an improved 
11 plus examination but more good secondary schools. 


Is the Purpose Right ? 

Then, too, because of inadequate provision, selection 
at 11 plus is not a straightforward selection on the basis 
of ability. For in practice in any place there is a fixed 
number of grammar school places and the main purpose 
of the 11 plus examination is to fill the places. True, 
ability and aptitude are tested, but the number who get 
into the grammar school is determined not by aptitude 
and ability alone, but by the number of places available. 
A boy in one part of the country might be admitted to 
a grammar school. Another of exactly the same aptitude 
and ability, but living elsewhere, might not be admitted. 
How can this be otherwise when about 10 per cent. of 
the children in Dudley go to the grammar schools and 
60 per cent. in Merionethshire? A boy might be 
admitted to a grammar school one year, and in the next 
year a boy of exactly the same aptitude and ability might 
not. Thus, to make the 11 plus what it is supposed to 
be, a real selective examination based on ability and 
aptitude, what is needed is not an improved examination 
but the provision of many more academic courses. 
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Is Education According to Ability ? 
And because of inadequate facilities, selection at 
11 plus tends to be irrevocable. It is quite clear that 
more children could pursue successfully an academic 


course than are doing so. Because of inadequate 
premises and inadequate staff, many modern schools 
cannot develop academic courses, and if there are 
children in such schools capable oi following such 
courses, they do not always find transfer to a grammar 
school as easy as is sometimes suggested, for grammar 
schools have accommodation problems too. 

Nor is this all. There are some children who are 
wrongly placed in a grammar school, where the intellec- 
tual fare provided is quite beyond their capacity. To 
transfer these children to a modern or an all-standard 
school is a major operation, and not surprisingly so it 
the school to which the child is to be sent is inadequately 
equipped. In practice it is difficult to get into a grammar 
school and harder still to get anybody out. And all the 
time the wrongly-placed child suffers, because the 
curriculum is not suited to his needs. 

Thus, for thousands of children, the 11 plus means 
great opportunities or their denial. And the real trouble 
is not the examination, but the lack of sufficient good 
schools. The great illusion of our time is that the 
stumbling block to equal opportunity is the 11 plus 
examination. It is not; the stumbling block is an 
inadequate education system. 


Political Answers. 

The major political parties have now told us how they 
will grapple with this problem. Let me say at once that 
I live in no ivory tower, and that I welcome the 
politicians’ enthusiasm for education. Better this a 
thousand times than the apathy of pre-war days. 

The Labour Party with its strong belief in social 
integration wishes to develop the comprehensive school 
and other forms of comprehensive education, which, 
they claim, will abolish the 11 plus examination and 
make transfers easy. I would personally welcome 
experiments in comprehensive schools in any areas where 
the conditions appear suitable. But I believe that we 
still need time to be certain that this form of organization 
is so well adapted to the needs of all children and to the 
needs of this country that all other kinds of secondary 
school should be abandoned. And the main test I 
would apply to these schools is the simple one I have 
applied to the existing system, which is not how many 
children have gained admittance to the universities or 
technical colleges, important though this may be, but 
have these schools ensured that every child has received 
a course of instruction suited to his needs, and has every 
child been fully extended ? 

The Conservative Party has another solution, for 
though it agrees that a number of comprehensive 
schools should be built, it pins its faith to a variegated 
pattern of secondary education, in which there will be 
many kinds of school providing many kinds of courses, 
catering for many different needs. But again I should 
apply the same test to this mixed system: has every 
child been given a curriculum suited to his needs? 
Has he been fully extended ? 

And what is the public being led to believe about 
these political programmes? Just this—that our 
11 plus troubles are nearly over. Socialist papers said 
the comprehensive schools will mean the end of 11 plus, 





but they did not mention how long it will take to 
surmount the grave difficulties and to undertake the 
colossal tasks involved in making all schools com- 
prehensive. Nor did they say what is to be done in the 
meantime. 

The Conservative papers were equally optimistic in 
welcoming the Conservative policy. ‘‘11 Plus Bogy 
Exorcised ’’ said the Telegraph. ‘‘ Lloyd Lays the Bogy 
of the 11 Plus’”’ said the Mail. ‘‘ The 11 Plus Apxieties 
to End ’’ said the Yorkshire Post. The Evening Standard 
thought the ‘‘ £400 million Schools’ Plan will End 
11 Plus Fear.’’ The Evening News wished ‘‘ Goodbye to 
Those 11 Plus Worries.’’ But I ask quite seriously 
when will the bogy be exorcised or laid, or whatever 
you do with bogies? When will anxieties and fears be 
ended ? If my diagnosis is correct, that the real problem 
is not an examination but lack of facilities, at best the 
solution must take years, and certainly longer than the 
lifetime of the next Parliament. 


The Educational Answer. 

For the task is colossal. It involves improvements in 
primary schools, for the success of secondary education 
largely depends on the primary schools. It means the 
end of dilapidated unsatisfactory primary school buildings 
and overcrowded classes. It means the reduction of 
the size of classes to a maximum of thirty. 

At the secondary level building is necessary, too. 
Adequate facilities in all schools must be provided, 
including laboratories, gymnasia, libraries and adequate 
equipment. The size of classes must be reduced in all 
schools, but especially in the modern schools, so that 
children in these schools can be given as much of the 
teachers’ time as the children in grammar schools. 

And if all this were done, I should expect the work 
done in schools to improve, too. Higher standards 
would be achieved in primary schools. Many more 
commercial, technical and other courses would be run in 
modern schools. There would be more G.C.E. classes 
in modern schools, though not in every school, for that 
would depend entirely on whether any of the children 
have the ability to profit by that sort of education. 
If only the facilities were provided, the teachers would 
ensure substantially higher educational standards and 
greater opportunities for all. Then the 11 plus would 
cease to be so fateful and its terrors would be gone. 

Simple, isn’t it? And yet it demands policies more 
revolutionary and far-reaching than any political party 
has yet produced. If these tasks were attempted in the 
lifetime of the next Parliament, say in the next five 
years, we should need an even bigger building pro- 
gramme than that now announced, and the recruitment, 
training and employment of some 100,000 more teachers 
than we have to-day. And this latter is the key question. 
Advances are impossible in many schools to-day because 
the staff isn’t there. If the nation means business about 
killing fears of 11 plus, even more staff must be found. 
Find it, and the problem is solved. Do something less, 
and the problem remains. I affirm with all the emphasis 
I can command, that unless there is a change in 
educational policy, and in particular a change of tempo, 
in ten years’ time and more, parents will still be agitated 
about the 11 plus. 

What stands in the way? Not political parties alone, 
but an inadequately informed public, bemused by 
superficial and misleading criticisms of the 11 plus, a 
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CADBURY NATIONAL ESSAY COMPETITION 1959 


Cadburys invite entries for their 1959 Essay Competition. In each school class 
the writers of the two best essays and the one showing the greatest effort, will 
be awarded prizes of Chocolate Easter Eggs and certificates. A separate gift 
will be sent to the teacher. In addition three Honourable Mention Certificates 
will be available on request. Teachers are asked to use the subject given below, 
“*The Story of Easter Eggs’’ as the basis of a piece of written work. 

An illustrated leaflet telling the story of Easter eggs 
has been written specially for children, and is available 
for each child in the class. An entry form will be sent with 
the leaflets. 

Please fill in the coupon below, stating name of teacher, 
school address, and number in class, as soon as possible 
and post it to ‘‘Easter Eggs’’, Cadbury Brothers Limited, 
Department V.T.A., Bournville, Birmingham. The com- 
petition closes on March 9th, 1959. 














































THE STORY OF 


EASTER EGGS 


The origins of the Easter egg custom have | Easter eggs became associated with the chil- | memory of Christ’s Resurrection. To wear a 
their roots in many ancient religions. Inpagan | dren. new garment on Easter Day will bring good 
times, in nearly all lands, the egg was regard- luck in the days ahead. 

ed as a natural and homely symbol of life re- 


The first chocolate Easter eggs were made in ; 
Sor theo thes of Chinen ta @ the early nineteenth century, almost certainly | [n the north western counties of England, 
a tae wes niente acl in France which, for many years, held a mon- children used to go “pace egging”—collect- 


ern Europe, the Church adapted many pagan opoly of artistic confectionery. ing eggs, coins or sweets from those they 
customs, and eggs became a symbol of the visited. The word “‘pace”’ is a dialect form of 
Resurrection. Easter, the greatest festival of | In this country, Cadbury's first Easter eggs “pasch”, meaning Easter, and so “pace egg- 
the Christian Church, replaced the pagan | appeared in 1875 and were made of “dark” | ing” was really Easter egging. Hares, too, 
festivals marking the return of Spring. The | chocolate and had a plain smooth surface. | pave become linked with Easter. In a War- 
word Easter, in fact, derives from Eostre, the | Decorative skill and variety soon followed. | wickshire town, the young men used to 
name of the Saxon Goddess of Spring. In 1905 Cadbury’s Dairy Milk Chocolate catch a live hare and present it to the clergy- 
Like all religious symbols, eggs were beauti- | W4S introduced and the popularity of this man on Easter morning. In return he gave 
fied and ornamented, and were painted and | "¢W kind of chocolate vastly increased the them a calf’s head, one hundred eggs for 


dyed in bright colours, as they are to-day in | Sale of chocolate eggs. Easter eggs are now | breakfast, and a groat! 
parts of Central Europe | mass-produced at Bournville and the size of 
the egg can be varied to meet demands. 


To-day, when Television and Radio, space 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, ships and rockets are top line news, it is 

in which there were periods of great artistic | Many old customs and sayings are associa- | interesting to remember the origin of our 
achievement, and love of luxury, there came _ ted with the Easter festival. The sun is sup- surviving festivals and the link they have ‘ 
costly egg-shaped toys, and from that time — posed to dance for joy on Easter morning in | with the past. 





CADBURY’S NATIONAL ESSAY COMPETITION 1959 


‘THE STORY OF EASTER EGGS’ 


lt 0, ee eee saiiitiein ialiaiacmeiidiieal 
(BLOCK LETTERS) 
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POST TO ‘EASTER EGGS’, CADBURY BROS. LTD., DEPT. V.T.A.4,BOURNVILLE, BIRMINGHAM 
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public with no clear idea of the issues involved and of 
the only way out of our problems. What is needed, 
then, is a thorough-going mobilisation of public opinion, 
an irresistible affirmation of belief in the fullest 
opportunities for every child, and a realisation of its 
practical consequences. 

Basically, we suffer from both indifference and 
complacency. Even educational enthusiasts, having 
decided on immediate priorities, tend to forget or ignore 
the ultimate objectives, and all of us, to a greater or 
lesser degree, are confused and uncertain about the 
priorities of body, mind and spirit. In 1944 we were 
certain—the child’s intellectual and spiritual needs were 
to come first. Equal opportunities were for all. To-day 
we should reaffirm our belief, shake off our complacency, 
mobilise opinion and demand that rapid advances shall 
be made towards a system of education which will 
preserve the values of academic education and restore 
hope to those now so unfairly dubbed failures, which will 
give the best to every child and demand the best from 
him, too. This is no easy way for child, teacher, 
administrator or politician. It isa tough way, demanding 
vision and sacrifice. But if we really mean to grapple 
with the real problems of 11 plus, there is no other way. 





Education for Agriculture 


The Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and 
the Minister of Education have received the report of 
the committee under Lord De La Warr which has been 
reviewing the agricultural education provided by local 
education authorities. The committee’s terms of 
reference were: ‘ To review the provision of further 
education for agriculture made by local education 
authorities, with particular reference to the farm 
institutes, and to make recommendations.” 

The Minister said that the report raises wide issues and 
will be of great interest to local education authorities, 
the agricultural community and all concerned with the 
advancement of agricultural education. One of the 
committee’s recommendations was that his responsibility 
for the agricultural education provided by local education 
authorities should be transferred to the Minister of 
Education. The two Ministers had accepted this 
recommendation which, they agreed with the Committee, 
would be in the best interests of agricultural education. 
The transfer would take effect from Ist April, 1959. 

The Ministry of Agriculture will maintain the closest 
interest in the progress of agricultural education and its 
advice and co-operation will be fully available to the 
Ministry of Education. 

The report sets out the pattern of agricultural 
education which the committee recommends should be 
developed over the next ten years or so. It proposes 
that the technical education of the farmer’s son or young 
farm worker should begin when he leaves school and 
that those entering the industry at the age of fifteen 
should be encouraged to take a course of part-time study 
up to the age of eighteen. A selected minority aiming 
at posts of responsibility should then go on to the farm 
institute for a year’s full-time course. Young people 
leaving school after the age of fifteen should be admitted 
to the farm institute on the strength of at least three 
““O” level passes in the G.C.E. examination combined 
with at least one year’s practical experience. 









It makes recommendations about the number and 
size of farm institutes; the function of the institute 
farms and the courses to be offered, etc. It also deals 
with part-time education beyond the age of eighteen, 
other agricultural education activities by L.E.A.s and 
the supply and training of agricultural teachers. 

The report concludes with a recommendation that the 
responsibility of the Minister of Agriculture in relation to 
agricultural education provided by L.E.A.s should be 
transferred to the Minister of Education. The evidence 
submitted to the committee by the National Farmers’ 
Union and by the local authority associations principally 
concerned with agricultural education (the County 
Councils’ Association, the Association of Education 
Committees and the Welsh Joint Education Committee) 
all favoured the transfer. Evidence in this sense was 
also submitted by the Association of Chief Education 
Officers, the National Federation of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs and the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

The grounds on which the committee recommended 
the transfer were : 

(a) that agricultural education is a part of technical 
education and would benefit from being administered 
centrally by the department responsible for most 
other branches of education ; 

(b) that the wide development of part-time 
education for young people in the industry, which is 
one of the main recommendations in the report, is 
bound to be provided very largely at technical colleges 
and other institutions within the Ministry of 
Education’s sphere. Hence as time goes on .the 
division of responsibility between the two Ministers 
will become all the more anomalous. 

The committee stressed the need, if transfer were 
decided upon, to ensure the closest possible links between 
the National Agricultural Advisory Service and the 
agricultural teachers of the local authorities and for the 
Ministry of Education to take full account of the special 
conditions and problems of agriculture. 

In the Ministers’ view, the arguments put forward by 
the committee constitute a convincing case for the transfer 
of responsibility and they have accordingly accepted the 
committee’s recommendation. The transfer will take 
effect on Ist April, 1959 to coincide with the introduction 
of the general grant. 

The Ministry (previously the Board) of Agriculture 
has had the main departmental responsibility for 
agricultural education since 1909. Before then it was the 
responsibility of the Board of Education. The transfer 
affects only central responsibility. Responsibility for 
the service locally has been and will continue with the 
local education authorities. 

The decision relates only to the agricultural education 
provided by local education authorities. It makes no 
change in the Minister of Agriculture’s other educational 
functions. 





For the first time in its history Queen’s University 


(N. Ireland) has more than 3,000 students. The figure is 
made up as follows: Arts, 902; Pure Science, 604; 
Applied Science, 555; Eccnomics, 344; Law, 91; 


Medicine (including Dentistry), 574; and Agriculture, 


64. The total is 3,134 compared with 2,879 last year. 
The figures include 244 students from overseas countries, 
including representatives from practically every country 
in the Commonwealth. 
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WOOILS 


JEWELLERY, SILVERSMITHING 


Charles Cooper (Hatton Garden) Lid. | 


92-3, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 


YOU NEED 


Hand tools and equipment for— 


AND ART METAL CLASSES 


We will be pleased to submit quotations for your 
requisitions 


Suppliers to Education Authorities throughout 
the country 


Telephone : HOLborn 6083 & 5897 











ADJUSTABLE-TO FIT ANY SIZE BOOK 


NO WASTE—Cut off any length required. 
The success of the Morane Sleeve is 
twofold—it will fit all books (no need 
now to stock many different sizes) and 
the required length can be cut off to suit 
each book, which shows a great saving 
of material. 

The cost is low—yet the Morane Sleeve 
is efficient to handle and is a most 
practical method of giving protection to 
books against finger marking, dirt and 
damage—and your books last longer. 
With the Morane Sleeve Roll handy, 
new books can be given protection 
immediately. 

Send coupon for full details of Ready-made 
Please state if also interested in 
other Morane Plastic Protection methods. 


MORANE PROTECTION IS HYGIENIC 


Sleeves. 


Send coupon to : 


MOROL LTD. 
(Associate Morane 
Plastic Co., Ltd.) 

21, Woodthorpe Rd. 
Ashford, Middx. 


(READY MADE 


Transparent, Protective 


BOOK SLEEVES 


BY THE ROLL 





SOLD IN THE ROLL 


AND WASHABLE 


DOAPEE.....nsccccesccesssorccccencvsssccnsesccesswcccoesonssosensses 


PETS oven ccccscenscccecsseesscssscesoossccsocoseososececs 
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Umbro sportswear has long been known as the sportswear that’s ‘the 


choice of champions’. Looking into next season’s styles you’ll easily 
recognise the features that make it so deservedly popular with the 
people in the know in every sphere of sport. It’s designed by experts; 
Matt Busby designs our football wear, Teddy Tinling, our tennis 
wear. It’s made in fine fabrics; all Umbro garments are made in 
materials of the finest quality and the special ‘Rigmel’ shrinking 
process is used, It’s perfectly finished; the latest machinery and individ- 
ual inspection ensure that every Umbro garment is made as 
strongly, as inexpensively and as speedily as possible. That’s why you 
can rely on Umbro for value. Delivery of stock is exceptionally speedy, 
in the majority of cases standard orders from the catalogue can be met 


by return post. Umbro sportswear is the choice of champions. 


HUMPHREYS BROS LTD 
UMBRO WORKS: WILMSLOW: CHESHIRE 


The choice of 
champions 





Telephone: Wilmslow 223/4/5/6. Telegrams: Wilmslow 2234 * Also at Macclesfield and Stockport 
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DIVISIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

Under Section 52 of the Local Government Act of 
1958, fresh applications can now be made by certain 
local authorities to be regarded as excepted districts. 
The Ministry of Education have circularised all local 
authorities, setting out some general considerations 
which should be borne in mind in the preparation and 
operation of schemes of divisional administration. It is 
an interesting document, and reflects the way in which 
the existing scheme of divisional administration is 
working. 

The Ministry point out that although there is little 
variation in the substance of existing schemes, divisional 
administration works more smoothly and effectively in 
some areas than in others. The Ministry state quite 
bluntly that the human factor is more important than 
the contents of any scheme in making divisional 
administration work well or badly. This applies not 
only to the relationship between the chief county 
education officer and the borough education officer, but 
also to that between the respective clerks and treasurers. 
The suggestion is made that some county authorities 
exercise an unnecessarily close control. It is also 
pointed out that sometimes financial estimates and 
building plans have to pass through far too many hands 
before a decision is reached. An avoidable matter, like 
the failure to synchronise meetings of the council and 
committees of the excepted district with the meetings 
of the county council and its committees can also make 
for bad administration. 

This circular is well worth studying by everyone who 
has the real interest of local government at heart. 
Running through it is a plea for tolerance and under- 
standing. In some ways the document is realistic, 
because. its compilers are obviously aware of the 
difficulties and dangers which affect local government 
to-day through lack of confidence and trust. In other 
ways the document is idealistic because it makes no 
mention of the party whip and the caucus system, which 
drive out these gentler virtues. 

Divisional administration is difficult to operate 
because so many rivalries are involved. There is first 
of all the rivalry between the borough and the county. 
There is a rivalry between the different political parties. 
Sometimes it can happen that the political complexion 
of the county council is different from that of the 
borough. The stresses and strains can in some cases be 
irreconcilable. The position of the officials in such an 
atmosphere can be difficult in the extreme. They 
themselves must take no part in party squabbles and 
differences. Yet, with the best will in the world, there 
are occasions when they must appear to side with one 
group rather than withanother. It is then that dangerous 
suspicions arise, which can have a serious effect upon a 
man’s standing and influence. 

It is good to notice in the circular that the Ministry 
recognize the importance of personal relationships. The 
relationships between officers is mentioned. They 





As the Administrator Sees It 
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might have gone further and stressed the matter of good 
relationships between members of the borough council 
and the county council, and also towards each other's 
officers. Civil servants who draft circulars on local 
government always tend to assume that the relationship 
between chief officers of a local authority and their 
chairmen is like that of permanent secretaries and their 
ministers. In some ways the comparison is valid. The 
main difference, however, is that the relationship at 
local level is much closer than that which exists at 
national level. Further, the permanent secretary of a 
government department does not come into contact 
with members of Parliament in the same way that a 
local chief official comes into contact with members of 
his council. 

In the last resort a chief officer is judged not only by 
the quality of his work but also by the relationship with 
those with whom he works. It requires great qualities 
of heart and mind to establish and maintain a reputation 
for independence amid the many complications of local 
politics. The divisional executive is, perhaps, the most 
difficult field of all. The ministry do not say this in so 
many words. The fact, however, that a circular has 
been produced with so many detailed suggestions 
and recommendations does suggest that they are 
well aware of the special problems which concern those 
officers and councillors who administer schemes of 
divisional administration. Those who think that 
divisional administration is a waste of time and money 
might have their views strengthened by the undertones 
of this circular. Those who believe that divisional 
administration can offer something of value must make 
it their duty to see that the positive recommendations 
of the circular are carried out and the system made to 
work. 

* * * * 
THE WHITE PAPER 

The staffs of education offices throughout the country 
are busy working out the implications of the White 
Paper on Secondary Education, and the accompanying 
Circular 342. The Ministry ask that proposals for the 
first two years of the five-year programme, beginning in 
1960-61, should be submitted to them by Ist February. 

The first priority in all programmes will be the 
replacement of all-age schools by appropriate primary 
and secondary schools. At the same time the Ministry 
hope that in the first part of the five-year programme a 
good start will be made on the building, improvement 
and replacement of existing secondary schools. This 
sounds simple and uncomplicated. In fact, however, it 
bristles with political questions. It is, perhaps, a tribute 
to the skill with which the White Paper was drafted that 
all political parties are able to read into it approval of 
some part, at any rate, of their own educational 
programmes. It is unfortunate that education, 
particularly on the secondary side, should now be a 
battleground of conflicting political ideas. A _ local 
authority official can describe the needs which have to 
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be met, but his political masters—local and national— 
will determine the form which these needs: will take. 

The position is further complicated by the fact that a 
general election will certainly take place during this 
present year. If the conservatives are returned to power 
it can be assumed that the policy of the White Paper 
will be followed, and that all proposals for comprehensive 
schools will be carefully scrutinised. If, on the other 
hand, the labour party are returned to power, it can be 
assumed that an entirely different policy will be followed, 
in which authorities are asked to plan their secondary 
education on comprehensive lines. Any plans, therefore, 
which are made at this present juncture are uncertain in 
the extreme. There is no guarantee that they will be 
carried out as proposed. Indeed, if there is a change of 
government it can be assumed that the plans of even the 
most comprehensively minded authority will require 
recasting. 

The present exercise is in the nature of a skirmish. 
One good result, however, might flow from it. In 
built-up industrial areas the task of finding suitable sites 
is well nigh insuperable. Far too many local councillors 
continually stress the need for adequate school sites, 
yet in practice it happens far too frequently that when 
the question arises of purchasing standing properties in 
their own wards, they are the first to oppose it. The 
hard fact must be faced, that in many towns and cities 
the amount of available land is running short. Only by 
purchasing the homes of humble people can land be 
made available for new schools and playgrounds. It is 
difficult enough to find land for a primary school. It is 
harder, however, to find a suitable site for a three-stream 
secondary school. A considerable clearance is involved 
if one is looking for an 8-acre site for a large comprehen- 
sive school. 

In the event the particular form and shape of 
secondary education in many areas might depend more 
upon the availability of sites than upon doctrinaire 
considerations and theories. The time has now arrived 
in urban areas when large scale replacement of old 
schools can only be done by the wholesale acquisition of 
standing properties. Are local councillors willing to 
face this challenge? With a general election looming 
ahead it is very doubtful if many local politicians are 
willing to advocate action of this kind. Yet until it is 
done it is idle to talk of far reaching improvement in the 
schools of this country. The government were wise to 
choose 1960-61 as the first year of the five-year 
programme. The general election will be over, the new 
government will be in office, and therefore much of the 
uncertainty which makes action difficult at the present 
time will have disappeared in 1960-61. 


Not to be limited by Finance 

‘The Government is determined that no possible 
advantage that can be given to our children will be 
limited by financial considerations.’’ This statement 
was made by the Northern Ireland Minister of Education 
during discussion on a Parliamentary measure. 

The Minister said the percentage of the University 
population in receipt of scholarships was 20-36 in 
England and 20-45 in Northern Ireland. The percentage 
of the total population over eighteen years of age in 
England with University scholarships last year was 
‘056 while in Northern Ireland it was -053. 





Teachers’ Salaries 


‘Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, the Minister of Education, has 
decided to publish the following correspondence between 
himself and Sir Ronald Gould, the Hon. Secretary and 
Leader of the Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham Committee, 
about the salaries of teachers in primary and secondary 
schools. 


Copy of letter from Sir Ronald Gould to Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd 
dated \6th December. 
My dear Minister, 

You will already know that on Thursday last a 
breakdown in negotiations occurred in the Burnham 
Main Committee. This has already caused an outburst 
of bad feeling which will inevitably spread. The 
consequences will be serious. In _ particular,’ the 
Government’s proposals for educational expansion will 
be imperilled for they necessarily depend on the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the teaching profession. 

May I, therefore, ask on behalf of the Teachers’ Panel 
of the Burnham Main Committee if you will use your 
good offices to resolve the deadlock. 

Should you wish to see representatives of the Teachers’ 
Panel or the Teachers’ Panel as a whole we should be at 
your disposal at any time, but above all we should be 
grateful if you would approach the whole Burnham 
Committee to try to secure the resumption of 
negotiations for a settlement to operate from some date 
earlier than Ist April, 1960. 

Yours sincerely, 
RONALD GOULD. 
* * * * 
Copy of the Minister's reply dated 29th December. 
My dear Gould, 

Thank you for your letter of the 16th December. 

I can well understand the teachers’ concern—which I 
share—and, of course, I should very much like to give 
the Burnham Main Committee any help I can; but I 
am afraid the present situation is quite different from 
that in which Mr. R. A. Butler once helped the Committee 
in 1944. On that occasion he did so at the request of 
both panels. But I am sure you will see that it would 
be quite contrary to the principles upon which the 
Committee is founded if I were to discuss with the 
Teachers’ Panel the lines of a possible settlement, and 
still more so if I were, et their request, to press the 
Authorities’ Panel to reverse a decision at which they 
had arrived after full consideration and indeed reference 
back to their constituent bodies. e 

That is why, after thinking your letter over’ very 
carefully, I have regretfully concluded that I cannot help 
to remove the present difficulties in the way you suggest. 
But if there should be any further special points that 
you would like to bring to my notice, please. do not 
hesitate to do so. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEOFFREY LLoyp. 


Acknowledging this letter Sir Ronald Gould said it 
would be placed before the Teachers’ Panel of the 
Burnham Committee at the earliest opportunity. 





Mr. J. Boyers, administrative assistant at Eastbourne, 
has been appointed Assistant Education Officer for 
Southend-on-Sea, 
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Month by Month 


““ NEGOTIATIONS on salary increases for 

Burnham primary and secondary school teachers in 
Breakdown. England and Wales broke down in 
London on Thursday, December 11th, 

when the Burnham Main Committee failed to ratify a 
provisional agreement.’’ That, at any rate, is how the 
National Union of Teachers in its official organ, described 
what the General Secretary, Sir Ronald Gould, called a 
deadlock. Teachers, he said, were bitterly disapponted. 
In particular they resented the fact that their employers 
were unwilling to enter upon negotiations for completely 
new scales in the near future. It is, indeed, deplorable 
that such a situation should have arisen. No good, 
however, is done by ignoring the fact that the N.U.T. 
was the first constituent member of the Teachers’ Panel 
of the Burnham Committee that “tailed to ratify a 
provisional agreement.’’ That happened on the 22nd 
November. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
Association of Education Committees, by an over- 
whelming majority, voted in favour of ratifying the 
provisional agreement. This is specially significant 
when it is remembered that, unlike other associations on 
the Authorities’ Panel, the A.E.C. is concerned solely 
with education. It does suggest that those who know 
the teachers best, and have the most intimate concern 
for the educational service, are not in the least unwilling 
to do as Sir Ronald Gould demands and “ give teachers 
a fair deal.’ Education Committees are however 
concerned with teachers other than those primary and 
secondary school teachers who are members of the 
N.U.T. Local Education Authorities are interested also 
in the salaries of teachers in technical colleges, schools 
of art and evening institutes, in training colleges and 
farm institutes and in the salaries of their inspectors, 
educational psychologists and organizers. They cannot 
be uninfluenced by the fact that the committees which 
negotiate the salaries of all these other teachers and 
officers have approved agreements identical with that 
which the N.U.T. rejected. The N.U.T. Executive has 
since instructed its representatives to arrange on behalf 
of the Teachers’ Panel for ‘‘a joint approach to the 
Minister of Education in an endeavour to secure his 
good offices towards a resolution of the deadlock in the 
(Main) Burnham Committee.’’ They are also asking the 
L.E.A. Associations to secure the support of their 
members for the re-opening of negotiations for salary 
scales to be operative earlier than Ist April, 1960. 
This, of course, goes beyond the provisional agreement 
arrived at, but inevitably since rejected, by the 
Burnham Committee. It has been regretted that there is 
no arbitration procedure to which the dispute could be 
submitted. Even arbitration, however, is possible only 
if there is agreement by both parties to submit to 
arbitration and to abide by the results. The temper of 
the N.U.T. Special Conference on the 22nd November 
was clearly not favourable to arbitration, had such a 
course been possible. The position seems to be exactly 
as stated by the official organ of the Association of 
Education Committees. The two Panels of the Main 





Committee are divided not so much about the date of 
a new Report as about its contents. 
the Authorities,”’ it is stated, 
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apart on the kind of settlement they want.’ The 
disagreement is not one which can be settled simply by 
arbitration, because it has not been narrowed down to 
an arbitrable issue. The situation undoubtedly calls 
for good judgment and moderation on the part of the 
Union which, by repudiating its own executive, has 
caused the deadlock. Teachers do no real good to their 
case by publicising basic salaries only. Worse still is 
the kind of campaign waged by the Sunday Pictorial. 
Hundreds of teachers, it is said, are having to “ go 
outside school during holidays, to earn money to pay 
for essentials.’’ A university graduate teacher becomes 
a dustman, and so on. The public is thus led to believe 
that dustmen are better paid than graduate teachers. 
An art master complains that on his Burnham Salary he 
cannot buy books, yet many people with less pay do 
buy books. ‘‘I cannot buy a television set,’’ he says, 
“‘ or go to a play or take a holiday abroad.’’ He is, one 
is told, a young man. He has his own ideas of what are 
‘* essentials.”’ 


om ok ok a 
THE National Association of Head 
Head Teachers issued to the two panels of the 
Teachers Burnham Committee, in time for the 


and meeting last month, a Memorandum on 
Head Salaries of Head Teachers. The Associa- 
Masters. tion asks that, “in addition to the 
formulation of a new and increased basic 
scale, which will be adequate to the needs of the 
profession, the allowances granted to Head Teachers 
should be made more fully commensurate with the 
great and increasing responsibility of the office.’’ There 
is much to be said for the basic assumption that head 
teachers’ salaries, especially when considered in relation 
to those of deputy heads and graded assistants, are not 
enough to attract the men and women needed for such 
posts. It is reasonable, also, to assert that a points 
system arranged for the purpose of securing more and 
better paid posts for assistants is not necessarily the 
best system for settling head teachers’ allowances. 
The Association wants a separate formula for head 
teachers. Head Teachers’ allowances would be defined 
according to the number of pupils, while recognizing 
also advanced work for the over fifteens. That, of course, 
is not all. The main point is, of course, that all head 
teachers’ allowances should be substantially reduced. 
The Burnham Committee would be well advised to 
consider separate scales for head teachers of schools 
graded according to the number of registered pupils, 
with appropriate increments and really adequate 
maxima—but no allowances at all. There is really no 
good reason whatever why a primary or secondary 
school head, like a public school head master, should 
not be on a simple and straightforward scale. Three 
figures only are needed for each size of school, viz., 
commencing salary, annual increment and maximum 
salary. 

Grammar School Head Masters have also expressed 
concern at their remuneration, quite apart from 
Burnham Committee negotiations. The Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters appointed a fact-finding 
unit to collect and publish information relating to head 
masters’ salaries, superannuation and other factors which 
contribute alike to the status and the attractiveness of 
a profession. Their findings are published under the 
unattractive title of ‘“‘ Job Comparability.” It is surely 








the first time that head masters themselves have des- 
cribed their profession by the approbious name of 
“job!” Their idea is a sound one, even though it may 
be thought that some very significant factors have been 
ignored. The conclusion drawn is that town clerks, 
other chief officers of towns and counties, physicians and 
surgeons in general practice, solicitors and several other 
professional men do far better than head masters. This 
is manifestly so in the matter of provision for widows and 
orphans. In this matter teachers are a notable and 
invidious exception to the generally accepted provision 
and more notable still is the apparent lack of interest of 
the teachers’ organizations in this disadvantage. The 
figures are unfortunately set out in a manner which 
could easily mislead the uninformed reader. The 
minimum salary given for “entry to the field” as a 
head master is so far from being even remotely correct as 
to be gravely untrue. The comparisons, too, leave 
much to be explained. Are such matters as working 
hours, the number of working days in the week, the 
amount and frequency of holidays not highly relevant 
to any inquiry into “job” comparability! Are the 
working hours of a bank manager or a teacher the 
same as those of a general practitioner in medicine and 
surgery? The fact-finding unit must surely be aware 
of the fact that a general practitioner’s life is far busier 
and more exacting than that of any other professional 
man on their list. Even salaries can only be compared 
after arriving in each case at the length of working day 
and working week and the amount of holidays in each 
case, and dividing the annual remuneration so as to 
show daily or, better still, hourly earnings. On such a 
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basis it would be found that head masters are far better 
remunerated than most if not all of those with whom the 
comparisons have been made. 

* - - * 


A SURPRISING report appeared in the 


immature Daily Telegraph on Christmas Eve under 
School the headings : 
Leavers? Many ScuHoot LEAVERS “ IMMATURE ” 


1962 PROBLEM. 

According to the reporter, ‘‘ Educational psychologists 
attached to local authorities in different parts of (Great) 
Britain ’’ are worried by the shadow of 1962, when there 
will be some 900,000 school leavers. That is 360,000 
more than the current figure. A member of the London 
County Council psychological service expressed the 
fear that many of the 1962 leavers “‘ would, because of 
their immaturity, not be ready to leave school.’ It is 
apparently on the strength of this one statement of an 
anonymous member of the L.C.C. psychological staff 
that the Daily Telegraph reporter justified his startling 
heading. On first reading he seems to attribute one 
man’s opinion to all the educational psychologists in 
Great Britain. No reason was given for this one opinion, 
so that one is quite unable to say how this one 
psychologist could in December, 1958 predict with such 
confidence the character of those young people who will 
leave school four years later! Psychologists generally 
are chary of such predictions and of unsupported 
generalisations. It is to be hoped that this obscure and 
anonymous statement will be made the subject of 
enquiry by educational psychologists. All the evidence 
so far known is directly contrary to the opinion expressed 
by, or attributed to, the L.C.C. officer. Reference was 
made in these columns only last month to the research 
‘undertaken by the Child Study Centre of the London 
University Institute of Child Health. ‘‘ Earlier Maturity 
of Western Children ’’ was the Times heading when 
reporting the findings of such research. Head Teachers 
and Youth Employment Officers can testify, from their 
experience, to the increasing maturity and reliability of 
‘school leavers. Why should the position be completely 
reversed between December, 1958 and 1962? Is such 
a reversal likely or even credible ? 

* * * *x 
ONE consequence of the coming into 
operation of the Local Government Act, 
1958, is explained by the Ministry of 
Education in Circular 344, which was 
addressed last month to County Councils, Councils of 
Excepted Districts and the Councils of other Boroughs 
and Urban Districts with a population of 60,000 or more. 
The Education Act, 1944 created the Excepted District 
and defined it in Part III of the First Schedule of that 
Act. It was devised as some compensation to those 
Boroughs and Urban Districts—provided that they 
were of an adequate size—which had been Local 
Education Authorities for Elementary Education under 
the Education Acts, 1902 to 1921 and which also in 
most cases administered secondary and further education 
under powers delegated to them by their County 
Councils. The Local Government Act, 1958 provides for 
the submission at specified intervals ot fresh applications 
for the status of excepted district. The Minister of 
Education has made this the occasion for some good 
advice on Divisional Administration in Excepted 
Claims may be made either on the ground 


Excepted 
Districts. 


Districts. 








that the population of the borough or urban district is 
60,000 or more, or on account of special circumstances. 
Where an application is approved, the Council, after 
consultation with the County Council, has to prepare a 
scheme of divisional administration with itself (the 
Borough or Urban District Council) as the Divisional 
Executive. The review conducted recently by the 
Minister confirms that “the human factor is more 
important than the contents of a scheme in making 
divisional administration work well or badly.”” The 
Circular puts forward important general considerations 
and examples of good practice for the assistance of all 
Councils concerned, hoping “ thus to help to secure the 
object of all educational administration—the provision 
of good and varied educational opportunities for all the 
children and young people in the area.’’ Nothing 
however can yet be done about the bigger question of 
the sizes of local education authorities. Some are too 
large and some are too small. Anomalies exist which 
cry out for correction. What can one think of a system 
which denies to the City of Cambridge the status, the 
powers and the duties readily accorded to Burton, 
Bury, Chester and Canterbury ? 


City and Guilds Examiners’ Reports 

Each year the C. and G. Institute’s examiners for 
each subject prepare a report. This report gives their 
general impressions of the standard of the work submitted 
and draws attention to any specific deficiencies which 
have militated against the success of candidates in the 
examinations. The report has two main functions. It is 
intended not only for the information of the advisory 
committee, which is responsible for syllabus content and 
examination structure, but also for the information of 
the teachers in technical colleges and colleges of art. 
During the autumn and early winter, reports are issued 
to colleges as they become available. Any college 
entering candidates in a given subject should receive a 
copy of the report for that subject: it is posted to the 
local secretary of the examination centre. At the head 
of each report is a request that the report, or a copy of 
it, be transmitted to the teacher or teachers interested. 

Unfortunately, the Institute is continually being 
informed that reports fail to reach the teachers concerned, 
with the result that, year after year, the same mistakes 
and deficiencies are apt to appear in the candidates’ 
work. It seems that at some centres the reports do not 
get further than the education office or the principal of 
the college or the head of department. The teacher, to 
whom they may be of vital importance, often does not 
receive them. This year a special effort has been made 
to issue reports to the centres earlier in the session, and 
it is hoped that local secretaries will make sure that 
these reports are in fact transmitted to the teachers. 


One of the most important exhibitions ever to be 
held at Goldsmiths’ Hall will be open for five weeks over 
Easter. Cambridge University, the Colleges, the 
Fitzwilliam and other museums have offered loans of 
unprecedented generosity. The exhibition will, therefore, 
include many of the most precious possessions of Cam- 
bridge, including plate, books and manuscripts, paintings 
and drawings, sculpture, etc. The Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths are staging the Exhibition. 
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Grammar Schools will meet the Challenge 
of the Times 





said the Retiring Chairman, Mr. H.W. T. Jago, B.A., at the annual meeting 
of the The Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 


I have vivid memories of a day in my boyhood, said 
Mr. Jago, when I climbed the Downs to see the first 
aeroplane fly over the Isle of Wight, and remember the 
thrill at seeing that primitive contraption pass overhead 
at little more than 100 feet. That was less than fifty 
years ago. The unbelievable progress that science has 
made in those fifty years is bewildering and, indeed, 
frightening. And the pace of progress grows each year. 
We are now living in a nuclear age in which the scientists 
of the world are racing one another to be the first to 
achieve some new scientific development. 

The grammar schools of this country have not isolated 
themselves from these rapid scientific developments. 
The leader of the Middlesex County Council has, at a 
recent Press conference, accused them of complacency, 
of a failure to understand the changing needs in a 
changing world, and thinks ‘“‘that the shortage of 
scientists and technicians to-day must be laid at the 
door of the grammar schools for their failure to measure 
up to their responsibilities.’’ But such accusations have 
no factual foundation. I am encouraged in my defence 
of the grammar schools by the words of the Minister of 
Education in the White Paper presented to Parliament 
about a month ago. This document makes reference to 
the grammar schools, ‘‘of whose achievements in 
educating the ablest of our children and in providing the 
nation with increasing numbers of highly trained 
citizens there can be no doubt.”’ 

The grammar schools have striven with conspicuous 
success to relate the education which they offer to the 
ever-increasing demands of this scientific and techno- 
logical age. Since 1944, as the White Paper tells us, 
‘the sixth forms of the grammar schools have nearly 
doubled in size ’’ (indeed in many grammar schools they 
have far more than doubled in size), and each year the 
proportion of their pupils who specialize in science has 
increased. Each year the grammar schools send an 
increasing number of future scientists and technologists 
to the Universities and into industry. 

But much more remains to be done. There are still 
nothing like the necessary numbers of qualified maths 
and science teachers. We welcome the Government’s 
plan to provide 12,000 additional places in the Teacher 
Training Colleges; but not many of these teachers, 
three-year trained though they may be, will find their 
way into the grammar schools. And here I must 
emphasize that it is not merely a matter of numbers : 
teachers in our grammar schools must be University 
graduates of first class quality if our scientific education 
is to produce results that will compare with those of 
other nations. Nor is it sufficient to have only our 
sixth forms taught by highly qualified graduates: 
while it is agreed that our sixth forms need teachers of 
the highest academic qualifications, yet we cannot afford 





to leave middle school pupils in the care of teachers with 
an inadequate knowledge of their subject. 

Further, we are still hampered by insufficient 
laboratory accommodation. More laboratory space and 
more up-to-date equipment is required. Industry has 
realized the schools’ difficulties and has contributed the 
magnificent sum of £3,200,000 to help to provide and 
improve laboratory accommodation and equipment in 
the independent schools ; and the White Paper gives us 
ground for hope that the Government and local 
authorities will make provision for comparable improve- 
ments in the maintained schools. 

Hitherto insufficient money has been provided for this 
purpose and educationists were very perturbed when 
last year the Government took the decision to replace 
the present system of percentage grants upon educational 
expenditure by a general block grant in which educational 
provision would be merged with the provision of other 
local services. While it now seems that the block grants 
in the first two years of operation will be larger in amount 
for local authorities than had at one time been feared, 
earnest and continuous consideration must be given to 
the working of the new system, both to the amounts 
awarded to local authorities and to the manner in which 
they themselves allocate their block grant to individual 
local services. In the process the educational develop- 
ments, so vital to the nation, must not be starved, 
hampered, or delayed. 

But there has been, in my opinion, a far greater 
threat to our educational system in the proposals made 
in some quarters for a wholesale and hasty introduction 
of comprehensive schools. The grammar schools have 
at least fifty years of established progress behind them : 
they have not been static: they have, as I have tried 
to show, moved with the times. The English grammar 
school system has been criticised and belittled. But 
during my time as an officer of the Association I have 
had the opportunity of attending interrational con- 
ferences and discussing and studying the educational 
systems of other countries—including Scotland. And 
the more I learn of the schools of other countries the 
more convinced I am that the English grammar schools 
are not so bad after all. Indeed, I would go so far as 
to say that, despite some imperfections, they offer a 
secondary education that is second to none in the world. 

Why then, because of a distrust of the 11-plus 
examination, which is often ill-founded and which has 
been inflated by some sections of the press, is it proposed 
to scrap the grammar schools as such and to sink their 
identity in an insufficiently tried system of comprehensive 
schools? Far better to raise the standards of the 
secondary modern school, as suggested in the White 
Paper and as already being practised by Warwickshire 
and other local authorities, so that the child excluded 
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from the grammar school has still the opportunity to 
take the G.C.E. examination or follow some other course, 
possibly technical, which would give rull scope to his 
ability. 

I have referred to the grammar schools keeping up 
with the times. This is the result of bold experimentation 
by grammar school administrators and teachers. We 
are not opposed to experimentation ; indeed, we welcome 
it. Our association is inquiring into the problems facing 
the comprehensive schools already in existence, so that 
on the one hand we can help our members teaching in 
them, and, on the other, benefit from their experience. 
What we fear is the wholesale introduction of 
comprehensive schools before the present experiments 
can be adequately and objectively assessed. Mass 
production of a particular type of aeroplane would not 
be contemplated until the prototype had been thoroughly 
tested and proved. And yet, although experiment with 
human material is far more serious than with machines, 
the protagonists of comprehensive schools propose their 
mass production before those now established have been 
in existence for more than a few years. 

The association has held meetings in London, 
Birmingham and Manchester of members teaching in 
comprehensive schools. These meetings have shown the 
keenness with which the experiment is being tackled. 
I must indeed offer a very sincere tribute to the spirit 
of these pioneers. But one fact is very evident: all 
these schools are still in the experimental stage : trying 
new devices, sometimes successfully, sometimes not so 
successfully, and continually making fresh starts. 
In an endeavour not to mar the chances of discovering 
possible hidden genius in any child in the lower streams 
some comprehensive schools have been making far too 
many take an academic course—and have found that 
this is harmful to the non-academic pupils. Other 
comprehensive schools have gone the other way and 
have, for the first two, or even three, years run a common 
curriculum of sufficiently simple standard that all pupils 
can follow it. Now, as we all learned during the war, 
the speed of any convoy was the speed of the slowest 
ship. This common curriculum can hold back the 
brighter child; he is then forced either to cover an 
excessive amount of ground in his last years of 
preparation for G.C.E., or to relieve this strain by 
premature specialisation. 

It is impossible to avoid selection and streaming if 
every child is to travel at the pace most suitable to his 
own ability. The children in the different streams must 
do different work, and problems of transfer within the 
comprehensive school do not, in the end, become any 
easier than between the lower and upper streams of the 
grammar schools, or between the upper streams of the 
secondary modern schools and the lower streams of the 
grammar schools, especially when the former have 
achieved the status of “ High School.” 

As I have already said, it is an unfounded mistrust of 
the 11-plus examination that seems to be the cause of 
all the trouble. Yet the introduction of the comprehen- 
sive schools does not do away with some form of 
selection at eleven. To determine the stream into 
which a child must be placed selection tests are still 
necessary. Indeed, I have gained the impression that 
many comprehensive schools have found it necessary 
to employ a whole series of further tests. 

No, the comprehensive schools do not remove the 








so-called evils of the tripartite system and, indeed, they 
have their own special difficulties as well. Until there 
is far greater evidence of successful solutions of these 
difficulties it would be folly to rush further into the 
dark. And ‘in saying this I am not ignoring the views 
of those heads of comprehensive schools who tell me 
that I am talking without experience ; that they alone 
have the experience and that. their comprehensive 
schools are “going very well, thank you.” These 
schools have not been in existence long enough for such 
assertions to be made. Let us consider, for instance, 
G.C.E. results. It is natural that the results in the 
comprehensive schools fall far short of those in the 
grammar schools with their selective entry. But it is 
at least doubtful whether the comprehensive schools 
as a whole are even doing as well as some of the secondary 
modern schools. Such a state of affairs is an indisputab'e 
sign that the comprehensive schools have not yet had 
sufficient time to settle down, let alone be successful. 
No wonder that opposition has come not only from the 
grammar schools but from the secondary modern schools 
also. No wonder that, in Newcastle for example, 
teachers from all types ot schools have protested to the 
Authority against the wholesale introduction of com- 
prehensive schools. 

Let me touch upon another aspect. During the past 
fifty years the grammar schools have competed, with 
increasing success, with the public schools; to-day, 
they are holding their own. The gaps between different 
types of schools, the county secondary grammar school, 
the old established grammar school, the direct grant 
school, the independent and public schools, have been 
narrowed. Now it is nct proposed to bring the public 
schools into the comprehensive system, and I for ore 
am thankful for that—thankful that something is to be 
saved. But consider the great cleavage that will result 
when the public schools could go their own successful 
way while the grammar schools were swallowed up in 
comprehensive schools. The results would be disastrous, 
both socially and educationally. 

I know that among the exponents of the comprehensive 
school, there are many who are moved by a genuine 
desire for parity of opportunity tor all children. But 
let us beware lest other considerations also become 
involved. This summer I was visiting one of London’s 
comprehensive schools and heard a local dignitary say, 
in all innocence, in the course of a conversation, ‘‘.And 
it’s proving cheaper, too.”’ Of course, if the best proves 
the cheapest, well and good, but whatever the future ot 
comprehensive schools, let them be judged on their 
merits and on their mérits alone—not on the financial 
savings they may bring. Whatever form of education is 
favoured we must see that if is the best, not merely the 
cheapest. 

Let us then experiment, but at this critical period of 
our history let us not destroy what has been proved in 
order to replace it by something which in this country 
has been insufficiently tested and which in some other 
countries (e.g., America, Russia and New Zealand, I 
believe) where it has been more fully tried, is now under 
critical examination. ; 

Again, while looking over this London comprehensive 
school to which I have referred, I was struck by the 
widespread paeans of praise about the magnificence of 
the buildings. It was—it is—a magnificent edifice. 
But it seemed to me that many were so pleased with the 
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and are soundly constructed instruments having built-in illumina- 
tion. They are simplicity itself in operation and are extremely 
moderately priced. They are not toys but practical optical 
instruments ideal for use in junior schools and for study at home. 
There are two models: ‘‘Nature !00’" and ‘‘Nature 150". The 
‘*Nature 100” provides a magnification of x 100 diameters, and 
the ‘‘Nature 150’ model is fitted with a telescopic draw tube 
to give magnification from x 50 to x 150 diameters. ‘‘Nature 150”’ 
costs £4/15/0 complete in attractive cardboard box, with plain 
glass 3 in. x | in. microscope slides with cover slips and a pair of 
tweezers. 
Literature sent on request. 


NEWBOLD & BULFORD LTD. 


ENBEECO HOUSE, ROGER ST., GRAYS INN RD., W.C.! 
TELEPHONE : CHA 5614 (3 lines) 








Ac different ac Chalk and Cheece... 


Cosmic quality and false economy ! 


You choose wisely when you 
choose cosmic. For chalk 
that is smooth, long lasting, well 
packed — 
for crayons that are clean and 
colourful—for safe and easily 
pliable modelling material 
you want the 
finest quality. 
And—ove: 20 years—quality 
has become synonymous with 
may 6BRITANNIA and BEDFORD 
chalks, FINART and 
FREART Crayons and IWANA and 
GLITTERWAX modelling material. 








Write for a copy of our 
NEW 1959 Educational Catalogue 


COSMIC CRAYON CO. LTD. 


DEPT. SGC, FURNIVAL HOUSE, 14-18 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON W.C.! 
Telephone: HOLborn 0663 














Development Projects: 
Junior School, Amersham 


Another in the series of Building Bulletins from the Min- 
istry of Education describing the design and construction 
of a two form entry junior school in Amersham. It records 
the observations, conclusions and working methods of 
the designers and is fully illustrated with plates and text 
diagrams. 7s. 6d. (post 6d). 


Britain 
AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


No school library is complete without this unique refer- 
ence book. The answer to almost any question about the 
lives, works, and institutions of modern Britain can be 
found in its 538 pages. Completely revised up to the 
autumn of 1958, this 1959 edition is fully illustrated with 
photographs, maps and text diagrams. 21s. (post Is. 6d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


(a) Gd 8 fe) 

















School Organs 


We have now installed organs in schools 
at home and abroad (University of 
Ghana and Achimota School), includ- 
ing quite large organs for Rydal and 
Whitgift Schools. 


Electronic organs differ fundamentally 
and it is now fully recognised that for 
mus'cal quality there is none com- 
parable with our instruments. Good 
tonal quality is indispensable for 
educational purposes. 


MARTINETTE ORGANS : 

Model B: £465—£520. 

Model A: £875—{£925. 
CLASSIC ORGANS : 
With 2, 3 or 4 ranks at £1,350, £1,650 
and £1,950 respectively. 


The only electronic organs permanently 
installed in two Cathedrals were built by us. 


THE MILLER ORGAN CO. LTD. 


Salhouse Road, NORWICH 
TELEPHONE : 47302 
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building that they were convincing themselves that, for 
that reason alone, it was a magnificent school. Now I 
am not referring to comprehensive schools alone—I am 
referring to all schools when I say that the building 
alone is not the school. We are very grateful for the 
modern equipment that is now available. Indeed, as I 
have said, we want more of it. But buildings and 
equipment are not enough. The schools—all types of 
school—must be sufficiently staffed—and staffed with 
men and women of high quality; and again I must 
emphasize that in the grammar schools they must be 
of high academic quality. We cannot turn out first class 
scientists from our schools unless we have first class 
mathematicians and scientists to train them. But our 
task is not to produce merely scientific robots : we want 
to educate our pupils and turn out men and women of 
culture, who can get the best out of life ; men and women 
with a proper understanding of the needs and rights of 
others who will work not merely for themselves but the 
community. Men and women who will, in the words of 
the prayer of St. Ignatius Loyola, be prepared to “‘ toil 
and not to count the cost.’’ In our schools we have 
already achieved these objectives to a much greater 
extent than is sometimes realized or admitted. The 
“‘Grammar School tradition’’ is a phrase that really 
does mean something, however intangible that some- 
thing is—however difficult it may be to define. I was 
deeply touched when, at a recent old boys’ annual 
dinner, I realized how much the old school meant to 
those old boys, how great was their loyalty and affection 
for the school. I do not know of a grammar school in 
the country that has not its old pupils’ association— 
some of them very flourishing too. Their very existence 
is striking evidence that the grammar school has given 
them something more than mere book-learning ; it is 
evidence of the realness of the ‘‘Grammar School 
tradition.’’ And if I may return to my former subject— 
I doubt very much whether comprehensive schools will 
b able to keep their old boys together in this way. 
But although I have extolled the virtues of the 
grammar schools, I am not complacent about them. 
Much remains to be done. In particular, two big 
problems must still be solved : one has a simple solution, 
the other is more difficult. They both spring from the 
same evil—the pace in our grammar schools is becoming 
too fast, especially in the sixth forms where we are 
trying to do too much. The factual content of our 
sixth form syllabuses should be reduced. In science 
especially is this true; each branch of the subject is 
becoming impossibly vast. The University research 
graduate, and in his turn the undergraduate, has a far 
wider field to cover almost every year. With every 
scientific advance at University level, more and more is 
demanded from University entrants from the sixth 
forms. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
Universities are assuming that the grammar school boy 
comes up to the University with a greater scientific 
knowledge than he can possibly have gained. The result 
is that the grammar schools are striving to cover, not 
merely what used to be done in the early part of the 
University course but syllabuses that are altogether too 
wide. Professor Longuet-Higgins of Cambridge recently 
complained that the pupils we are sending to his 
University ‘‘ know too much and understand too little.” 
There is substance in this criticism. In an endeavour to 
cover more ground than is reasonably possible, too many 








candidates arrive at the University “ burnt out,” te 
quote a former Vice-Chancellor of London University. 

This over-loading of syllabuses is not confined to 
open scholarship examinations. The syllabuses for the 
G.C.E. scholarship and advanced levels must also be 
pruned. This criticism does not apply to science alone : 
the factual content of Arts syllabuses also should be 
reduced. For example, the number of set books in 
modern languages could well be reduced so that a selected 
text might be studied as an example of a school of 
literature rather than as an isolated work. 

What is needed is a closer understanding between 
University dons and examiners, on the one hand, and 
school staffs on the other. So long as syllabuses are 
over-loaded, so long as certain universities demand an 
unreasonably high achievement at G.C.E. advanced 
level in order to qualify for acceptance, so long will our 
grammar schools be tempted, even compelled, to make 
excessive demands on their pupils. 

I do not suggest a lightening of syllabuses in order to 
give our sixth forms an easier time. Far from it. I do 
suggest, however, that with fewer facts to digest the 
student will have more time to develop his powers of 
thinking and of understanding and appreciating what he 
is learning. He will also have more time to master the 
art of expressing himself in his mother tongue. At 
present he is so busy assimilating facts that he is becoming 
careless in the manner in which he expresses those facts 
on paper. In a wide range of subjects, examiners 
criticise the slip-shod English in which so many answers 
are written. Personally, I am very glad that examining 
boards are deducting marks for poorly expressed and 
badly written answers, and I am sorry that London 
University, while subscribing to this policy, should have 
dispensed with a pass in English language at ‘ O’’ level 
as a necessary requirement for admission to a University 
course. A scientist must be able to write plain English. 
Many of them can, but far too many of them don’t. 

Nor is this all. We must endeavour to provide for all 
our pupils a more balanced education and a broader 
outlook. There is still a place in the world of industry 
and commerce for the Arts graduate possessing 
administrative ability. But to be a good administrator 
in this scientific age an Arts graduate must not be 
entirely ignorant of scientific method and progress. 
Our Arts pupils should study the fundamentals of 
modern science. I realize that in view of our present 
staffing difficulties, this suggestion may be at the 
present moment idealistic rather than practicable, but 
it is something we must put into practice as soon as 
possible. 

On the other side of the picture, the scientist must 
not be so far cut off from the humanities that one day 
he may have cause to murmur with Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, ‘‘Oh that I had but studied the Arts.” 
He must not be a mere scientific robot, but a man of 
culture with an appreciation of what is beautiful and 
good in literature, art, music and the like. And he must 
understand the human as well as the scientific side of 
life. 

I have referred earlier to the evils of “ cramming” 
the potential University entrant. But what about the 
sixth former who is not going on to the University ? 
Our sixth forms are getting larger every year. The 
grammar school course which used to be a five-year course 
with two extra years tor the limited number who wished 
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to stay on at school has now become a seven or eight 


year course for an ever increasing number of pupils. | 


Although the position varies from school to school, and 
from district to district, the overall picture is one of 
large sixth forms containing varying numbers of pupils 
who, while benefiting from sixth form work, are not 
really of the calibre to follow the course to the present 
advanced level. If we complain of an excess of factual 
content in the courses of study for potential university 
entrants, how much more should we feel disturbed at the 
quarts of factual information that we are trying to pour 
into the less academic pint pots. 

But let me here strike a warning note. While it would 
be wrong to force to “ A” level a pupil who obviously 
could not stand the pace, we must be equally sure that 
we are not debarring from that goal a pupil who might 
attain it. We can all remember pupils who have 
surprised us greatly (and pleasingly, of course) by their 
unexpected success. It is far better to risk a few 
failures than to try to ensure a 100 per cent. record of 
successes. I have in mind a pupil who through weakness 
in French needed three attempts to pass First M.B., 
and later became an eminent surgeon: and another 
who only just scraped through the Higher School 
Certificate, but later took a first class degree in Law. 
And there are many who, frowned upon, perhaps, because 
of their inability in Latin or modern languages, still 
manage to pass in geography or history. Some of these 
pupils, who would not be accepted for a University 
degree on the conventional Arts side, prove quite 
capable of taking a degree in social studies at one of those 
Universities which offer such a course. 

Let us consider, then, in the context of this particular 
problem those pupils who are obviously not of “A” 
level calibre. What is the solution for them? A special 
course on more general lines? A simplified “‘ A ”’ level 
course? Or should we continue to allow these pupils 
to take the normal “‘ A”’ level course, either dropping 
out after one year or completing the course with grave 
uncertainty of success at the end of it? I understand 
that many girls’ schools favour the first suggestion. 
But it has one great drawback: usually there is no real 
examination incentive before the pupil and without this 
many fail to make the progress that they should. 

Just as the proverbial donkey must have its enticing 
carrot, so, I believe, pupils work best with a target at 
which to aim. There is much to be said for the 
simplified ‘‘ A’ level] course somewhat on the lines of 
the old subsidiary standard. But a narrow examination 
on the old subsidiary pattern is not enough. Many of 
these pupils will be the technologists of the future, 
There should be a wide range of subjects for them. Not 
that this variety of subjects should be overloaded with 
specialised technology. Sir Willis Jackson, director of 
Research and Education of Metropolitan-Vickers, 
speaking at the meeting of the British Association at 
Glasgow in September last, stressed that school courses 
for technologists should be educational rather than 
vocational. Industry could give the vocational training 
if the schools had provided the educational foundations. 
And the Joint Four concurs with this view: that the 
technologist’s normal road should be through the sixth 
form of the grammar school, where the study of 
mathematics and science, which forms part of the 
essential preparation for technology as well as for pure 
science, can, in general, be best pursued. By following 


a full grammar school course, the future technologist has 
the advantage of a broad general education. 
On the other hand there is a trend to-day to provide 


| grammar schools with metal-work and engineering shops. 





If this principle is pursued, vocational course will offer 
an alternative to the technologist who will not be 
proceeding via ‘‘ A ”’ level to the University. Ultimately 
this could result in some grammar schools developing 
into bi-lateral grammar-technical schools. If this is to 
be, I hope that our less academic sixth-formers will not 
have to receive their technical education from craftsmen 
who have not been trained as teachers. Every pupil, 
whether taking ‘“‘ A’”’ level or not, has the right to be 
taught by a fully-qualified teacher. 

But to return to the problem in hand. An intermediate 
course between the Ordinary and Advanced levels may, 
in some cases, be the long-term solution. In modern 
languages, for instance, these might be a modification 
of the Advanced level syllabus ; in other subjects, such 
as the sciences, a more general syllabus. But I think 
that our Association was right in not putting this 
forward as an immediate solution. It is impossible to 
provide such a wide variety of courses without sufficient 
staff and without adequate classroom and laboratory 
accommodation. The long-term solution must, regret- 
fully, be placed in the file marked ‘‘ Awaiting attention.”’ 

But I affirm my confidence that the grammar schools, 
in the future as in the past, will successfully meet the 
challenge of the times. Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job. 


SS 


The London School of Economics announce the 
foundation of two scholarships in connexion with a new 
course in statistics and computational methods which 
is to be embodied in the general framework of the 
degrees in economics of the University of London. Each 
scholarship will be worth £450 a year and will normally 
be tenable for three years. 


The question of the qualifying examination in Noithern 
Ireland is to be examined by an Advisory Council to be 
appointed by the Minister ot Education. The new body 
will consider whether any changes should be made in the 
present system of selection for secondary schools. 
Making this announcement, the Minister (Mr. W. M. May) 
said: ‘‘I am not in any way wedded to the present 
system and I will await with interest the outcome of the 
Council’s deliberations.” 





For all your BOOK requirements 
and SPEEDY, EFFICIENT SERVICE, TRY 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 


Public Library and School Contractors, 


BOOKS HAVE A ‘LASTING’ appeal when fitted with our 
attractive 


PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 
Please send for list of sizes and prices 


666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, Southport 
Tel. No. : 78568 
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Education in Londen, 196687" | 


On the eve of a new year, the L.C.C. has published a 
short account of its achievements in education during 
the years 1954-57. The account contains many 
photographs of schools and children and is given by 
Mr. W. F. Houghton, the Education Officer. 

An earlier report told of what was done between 1945 
and 1954: how three big problems were tackled 
repairing bombed schools, putting into practice the 
Education Act of 1944 and constructing new primary 
schools to take the large number of children born in the 
years after the war. It brought the story up to July, 
1954 when Kidbrooke, the first comprehensive school 
was ready for opening and when many more large 
secondary schools were being built. 

Mr. Houghton’s report begins where the earlier one 
left off: developments in secondary education take a 
natural precedence in it. Eleven new primary schools 
were built during these years but primary school rolls 
had reached their highest point in the summer of 1954 
and were beginning to decline. The chief task was to 
provide suitable secondary education for the large 
numbers of children whose primary education was 
coming to an end. 

This meant, in the first place, many new secondary 
3etween August, 1954 and July, 1957, twenty- 
five new buildings were completed and provided places 
for over 28,000 children. By July, 1957 another thirty- 
three new secondary schools were either being built or 
were in the planning stage so that another 32,000 places 
will be ready by the autumn of 1960. 

*‘ Providing places’’ was not enough, however. 
In order to make a reality of secondary education for all 
it was necessary to provide in the older school buildings 
facilities and opportunities not falling far short of those 
in the new schools. The Council’s aim was to make it 
possible for boys and girls at all schools to follow a 
five-year or longer course if their parents so wished. 
A complete survey of school accommodation therefore 
began towards the end of 1954 and many schools were 
reorganized. To overcome the difficulty small schools 
had in developing five-year or longer courses it was 





schools. 








decided, wherever practicable, to create larger secondary 
schools. This was done by amalgamating schools or by 
closing a primary school in the same building as a 
secondary school and allowing the secondary school to 
expand. Many of the older schools needed improvements 
to bring them up to standard. Schemes for improving 
three schools were agreed and work at one of them 
Walworth secondary school—is now well under way. 

Much thought at this time was given to the 
educational ideas and principles which should inspire and 
guide the development of secondary education. Two 
pamphlets—‘‘ Special studies in secondary schools ’’ 
and ‘‘ Commercial studies in secondary schools '’—were 
prepared by the Council’s inspectorate and were 
published in 1957. The principles set were briefly 
these : 


(1) that school life and work should inspire pupils 
with a clear sense of purpose ; 


(2) that each pupil should be given opportunities 





*«* Education in London 1954-57’’ L.C.C. Publications section, 
price 2s. (postage 5d. extra), 
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of developing a special interest and of teaching as 
high a level as possible in all his secondary school 
studies ; 

(3) that.the sharp categories that have characterizea 
post-primary education in the past should be avoided. 


Proposals were made for the introduction of special 
studies into all secondary schools. These studies are 
now being developed and parents and pupils have shown 
a readiness to take advantage of them. An illustration 
of this is the fact that in L.C.C. schools the percentage 
of pupils who stay beyond the age of fifteen is well 
above the national average. 

A new scheme for the transfer of pupils from primary 
to secondary schools was adopted in 1955. A common 
objective test continued to be used but more importance 
was attached to the advice and guidance which heads of 
primary schools gave to parents. The scheme has been 
successful and in 1957 over 80 per cent. of pupils went 
to secondary schools of their parents’ first choice. 

Important developments in further education aiso 
took place during these three years. Battersea, Chelsea 
and Northampton Polytechnics were recognized in 1956 
as colleges of advanced technology and their lower grade 
work was distributed amongst other colleges. By July, 
1957 the National Council for Technological Awards had 
approved full-time and sandwich courses for the new 
Dip. Tech. at the three colleges of advanced technology 
and at the Borough, Northern and Woolwich Poly- 
technics as well. 

H.M. Inspectors made a survey of art education in 
Greater London at this time and after considering their 
recommendations the Council decided that there should 


| be six major art centres in London to provide full-time 


professional education for students capable of reaching 
high standards. 

A survey of the evening institute service was also 
undertaken and led to its reorganization in September, 
1958. 

For the rest, the report tells of staffing the schools, of 
nursery schools and special schools, playing fields and 
play centres, libraries, school furniture and equipment, 
activities in music, drama and art, grants to students, 
the children’s care organization and many other matters. 
Some ot the topics are dealt with very briefly but they 
were not the less important for that. All helped to 


| make the years 1954-57 successtul and satisfactory ones 


in the development of the London education service. 


From the 1st of this month the salaries of teachers in 
primary and secondary schools in Hungary were 
increased by 13-6 per cent. Approximately 82,000 
benefit from this. At present university teaching staff 
would not be affected, but under the decree fees for 
extra tuition would be raised fo1 all teachers. 


Replying to Mr. Gresham Cooke what the approximate 
additional annual cost involved in expanding by 50 per 
cent. the present programme of State-aided technical 
education would be, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd said: 
“Expenditure by the Ministry and local education 
authorities on technical education, excluding capital 
expenditure, is expected to be about £46 million in the 
current year. Under the current programme of 
expansion, it will rise to about £57 million in 1960-61, 
and further in subsequent years,” 
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Commonwealth Institute 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of Education, has 
appointed the Rt. Hon. the Lord Tweedsmuir, O.B.E., 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Ogmore, T.D., and Professor 
V. T. Harlow, C.M.G., M.A., D.Litt., as new members 
of the Board of Governors of the Commonwealth 
Institute. 

Lord Tweedsmuir was chairman of the committee 
which was set up in 1950 and reported in 1952 to review 
the work and functions of what was then the Imperial 
Institute. He was also chairman of the Joint East and 
Central African Board and, later, President of the 
Commonwealth and British Empire Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

Lord Ogmore, Minister of Civil Aviation, June to 
October, 1951, was Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State to the Colonial Office from 1947 to 1950, and to 
the Commonwealth Relations Office from 1950 to 1951. 

Professor Harlow, who served in the Ministry of 
Information from 1939 to 1945, is Beit Professor of the 
History of the British Commonwealth, Oxford University, 
and was formerly Rhodes Professor of Imperial History 
in the University of London. 


Grants for Students 


A jo‘nt statement issued by the National Union of 
Students, the National Union of Teachers, and the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, 
states that they have examined together the terms of 
reference of the Committee on Grants for Students set 
up under the chairmanship of Sir Colin Anderson. They 
are certain that the Report of the Committee will carry 
the most profound consequences for the future develop- 
ment of advanced study in the United Kingdom, 
affecting both the quality and quantity of students and 
teachers. 

The three bodies are in broad agreement on the 
recommendations which each will duly submit to the 
Committee. They affirm that every student who secures 
admission to an approved course at a University or at 
any other institution offering courses of advanced study 
should thereby be entitled to receive an award. They 
are convinced that in order to operate this policy it will 
be necessary to establish a form of awarding authority 
financed either centrally by the Government or through 
the pooling of local expenditure. 

The three associations believe that the parental 
contribution to awards should be abolished. Separate 
consideration should be given to the assessment of 
grants to mature students with dependents. The 
standard of maintenance should be sufficient to enable 
the student to take a full part in the intellectual, athletic 
and social lite of the institution in which he studies. 
He should not need to take paid work to supplement his 
grant, but where, as in the case of sandwich students, 
work in industry is an integral part of his training, 
consequent earnings should be disregarded in the 
assessment of his needs during the period for which 
grant is paid. 

The associations are convinced that only a radical 
rethinking of awards policy will ensure that the best 
intellects and most promising students are given a 
chance to contribute to the nation’s future developments. 


| FILM STRIP REVIEWS 
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THE LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 


CP 315-——-Jesus Chooses His First Disciples. 20 frames. 
CP 321-—The Healing at Bethesda. 20 frames. 
CP 305-—The Betrayal at Gethsemane. 23 frames. 

These are three numbers of a series entitled ‘‘ The 
Living Bible,’’ produced by Concordia Films of St. Louis, 


U.S.A., and distributed by the Lutheran Film Service, 
16 /22, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. The price is 22s. 6d. 

The series consists of natural colour photographs with 
living characters in realistic settings. The settings 
especially help the student to live the part and particular 
attention has been paid to colour in the dress of the various 
characters so that the youngest pupil may quickly learn to 
discern the characters even at a distance. It is obvious at 
a glance that the aim issimplicity throughout and this makes 
the strip readily acceptable to young scholars whether in 
the Sunday School or Primary School. Each strip has just one 
theme and the script is as simple and as easily assimilated 
as the meritorious photographs will be memorized. 
Thoroughly suitable for Sunday School use, we are confident 
that once having selected one or two for trial, those in 
charge will be anxious to form a library of the series. 

CP 315 deals with John and Andrew, Peter, Philip and 
Nathanael, and we were left in the hope that at some future 
date the remaining seven could form the subject of a later 
strip. CP 321 follows the Bible story closely from the time 
that Jesus noticed the impotent man till Jesus justified the 
healing on the Sabbath to the accusing Pharisees. 

CP 305 opens with Jesus leaving the upper room with 
His disciples, and takes the Bible story to the point where 
Jesus is led away from Gethsemane by the soldiers. 

* *x * * 

He is Risen._—A full colour filmstrip of similar format to 
the excellent strips above, but intended to be used as part 
of a service with organ prelude, hymn and Scripture lesson. 
However, the strip is equally suitable without the service 
and will, of course, be particularly acceptable at Eastertide. 
The story commences with Christ on the Cross and 
immediately proceeds to Joseph of Arimathea and _ his 
request. The Bible story is followed closely to conclude 
with Mary’s recognition of Jesus. 29 frames. 

* * * * 

Martin Luther.—The 73 frames in this strip are from the 
Louis de Rochement film of the same title. They provide an 
impressive picture of the lifeof the great religious leader who 
had such profound effects on the world as we know it to-day. 
Here we see Luther as a young ardent monk, as a priest, as a 
professor at Wittenberg, as an authority condemning the 
indulgences by his 95 Theses and so beginning the 
Protestant Reformation, as a challenger to Dr. Eck at 
Leipzig, on trial before the Emperior at Worms, his 
subsequent escape and seclusion at Wartburg, as a happily 
married man and as the originator of the Augsburg Con 
fession. The photography is a well-balanced mixture of 
distant and close-up scenes. The good acting supplies an 
atmosphere of piety, determination and steadfast devotion 
to duty. The strip will be a valuable help in history 
lessons on the Reformation. 


* * * * 


COMMON GROUND, LIMITED 
CGA 768—The Great Barrier Reef.—There will be many 
who would like to know more about this spot so familiar 
to us in name but of which we have seen so little. The 
strip is a one man effort and Bernard Millen is to be 
congratulated, not only on the excellence of his photo- 
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graphy, but also on his masterly handling of the script 
which also includes Darwin’s theory of the formation of 
coral islands The first pictures show typical islands 
followed by pictures of kinds of coral. Then we are shown 
the life by the coral reef in a series of colour photographs 
of absorbing interest, reminiscent of the excellent studies of 
ID). P. Wilson in CGA 422—Seashore Plants and Animals ; 
indeed, we feel that the student should have access to both 
strips as both provide excellent examples of adaptation to 
habitat Students both young and not so young are 
fortunate in having such beautiful studies available for 
long examination. 25 frames 
+ * * ” 

CGA 760——Edinburgh and Glasgow.— An addition to the 
excellent ‘‘ Geography of Great Britain in Colour ’’ series. 
Edinburgh, as the capital city, has more pictures of civic 
events than Glasgow Hence we see the ceremonies at 
St. Giles and at Holyrood Palace and the great Festival 
Concert in the Usher Hall. The Forth Bridge is shown 
from an angle we have not seen before and looks quite 
attractive in colour The photographs of Glasgow have 
an emphasis on _ industry All the photographs are 
attractive and informative and the script is far more 
comprehensive than any general text book could hope to 
be 26 frames 

a + * * 

1B 793—Inside the Living Cell.—An Isotype strip by 
Marie Neurath, who has packed a wealth of information 
in a form which may be easily assimilated and understood. 
The sections are respectively : Growth, Heredity, Virus and 
Gene, and Genes and Heredity. The last two sections are 
rather complicated and some excellent diagrams have been 
prepared to simplify explanation and in these colour 
rendering plays a most important part. The latest 
information regarding viruses has been incorporated and the 
effect of radiation discussed. It is good to find in condensed 
form what one has read in recent Penguins, Pelicans and 
other up-to-date works on Biochemistry. 28 frames. 


Salary Rise for Teachers 

Teachers in technical colleges and other establishments 
of Further Education, in Training Colleges and Farm 
Institutes, received a five per cent. rise in salary from 
January Ist. 

Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, the Minister of Education, 
approved the recommendation for this increase, sub- 
mitted to him by the responsible Committees representing 
these teachers and the employing authorities. This 
followed an agreement by these Committees which 
included an undertaking to negotiate for new salary 
scales to operate from April Ist, 1960. The increase will 
cost about £1,250,000 in a full year and affect about 
20,000 teachers. 

The teachers’ panel of the main Burnham Committee, 
which deals with teachers in primary and secondary 
schools, rejected such an agreement and they were not, 
therefore, affected. 


The Governors of King Alfred’s College, Winchester, 
have agreed upon a programme of expansion, beginning 
almost at once and to be finished before September, 
1962. The college’s decision has been taken in the 
context of the Government’s intention to increase the 
supply of teachers and also to extend the teachers’ 
training course from two to three years. The cost of 
rebuilding will be borne partly by the Ministry of 
Education and party by the Council of Church Training 
Colleges. 


—= SSS =—— 





Teaching the Management of 
Money 


A conference of educationists meeting at King’s 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under the chairmanship 
of the Rector, Dr. C. I. C. Bosanquet, passed the following 
resolution’ ‘‘ That this Conference recommends that 
children during their school days should receive guidance 
in money management as an essential part of their 
training for life and as part of their equipment for their 
future role as citizens.”’ 

More than sixty people, including chief education 
officers and chairmen of local education authorities, 
heads of training colleges and grammar schools, and 
representatives of teachers’ associations, heard an 
address from Mr. E. C. H. Jones, Secretary of the 
National Savings Committee. 

Mr. Jones recalled that thrift had been taught in 
schools for generations, but the National Savings 
Committee felt that something more was now needed. 
The new distribution of national income had increased 
the possibility of personal saving, and in future the 
country would have to depend on an accumulation of 
small savings rather than upon large sums from a few 
rich people if industry was to be adequately financed. 
The ability to understand and manage money was our 
concern not only as individuals but also as citizens. 

The committee suggested that it would be helpful it 
boys and girls leaving school were better equipped ; 
and hoped that the whole question of thrift and money 
management might be taken into the curriculum of 
university education departments and training colleges. 
The committee was in a position to assist by supplying 
speakers and suitable booklets. 

Mr. C. J. Webster, a member of the National Schools’ 
Savings Committee, paid warm tribute to the support 
the movement had always enjoyed from teachers. 
He said 80 per cent. of the nation’s schools had savings 
groups and 35 per cent. of the children were members. 
Figures for the Northern Region were well above the 
national average, but unfortunately one child in ten was 
still without savings facilities at school. 

Changes amounting to a social revolution had 
occurred both inside and outside the home in recent 
years. Parents and children had a different outlook and 
there was need for a new approach. A pocket-money 
survey in an average-sized grammar school disclosed 
that the boys handled well over £5,000 in a year. 
Unfortunately the existing National Savings groups in 
schools were weakest at the point where children were 
most in need of guidance, namely in the secondary 
modern and grammar schools. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. A. W. Mitchell, 
head master of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle, 
emphasized the need for training in money management 
at a time when strong forces tended to undermine 
confidence in thrift. 

Mr. Jones attributed the increase in personal savings 
in recent years to the fundamental common sense of the 
British people. Capital expenditure on the scale 
envisaged in the future could be sustained without 





inflation only if it could be matched by saving. 
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A SPECIAL RANGE OF 


F URSE 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


is made for School use 


The most modest requirement receives the same careful 
attention as a complete scheme, and advice on stage planning 
is freely given. May we send you details ? 


W. J. FURSE AND CO. LIMITED 
TRAFFIC ST., NOTTINGHAM. Also London, Manchester, Glasgow. 


CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 














THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-49, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS ; 


of CLOTHING TECHNOLOGY need 


- FRANKS - 


TECHNICAL BOOKS on 


FASHION DRAWING AND DESIGNING 

PATTERN CUTTING AND GRADING 

TAILORING, DRESSMAKING, AND 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


also 
FASHION JOURNALS, GARMENT 
STANDS, SCISSORS, RULERS, SQUARES, 
ALL WORKROOM EQUIPMENT. 


Please write for FREE Fashion Guide 


R. D. FRANKS LTD., Market Place, Oxford Circus, 
London, W.I. 
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S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF WOOD AND METALWORK, TOOLS 
AND MACHINERY FREE TO HEADMASTERS AND INSTRUCTORS 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 





THEATRICAL AND FANCY DRESS.—Artistic, fresh, accurate, 
Moderate charges. Black Lion Costumes, 25, Sommerville Road. 
Bristol, 7. Telephone: 41345. 





FILMSTRIPS.—Over 3,000 titles for sale or return. Subjects from 
over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue free. See below. 





16mm. SOUND FILM HIRE LIBRARY. — Educational and 
entertainment subjects. Discount and block booking reductions. 
Nearly 1,000 titles. Write now for fully illustrated aolour catalogue 
free. John King (Films) Ltd., Film House, Brighton. 25918. 





MABEL EYLES (Duplicating, Shorthand, Typing, Translating), 
395, Hornsey Road, N.19 (MOU 1701). 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 





WOOLACOMBE, DEVON.—The Crow's Nest Hotel offers the holiday 
specialist the ideal Devonshire Seaside holiday. All modern amenities, games 
recreational facilities, dining room with panoramic view of bay. Above all a good 
table. Brochure, apply proprietor. 


**SELF CATERING HOLIDAYS.’’—Complete guide flats and other furn. 
accommodation. Covers the country. Feature articles, competitions. Is. 6d. 
bookstalls. By post 4d. extrafrom : K. Harding, 176, Bridgewood Road, Worcester 
Park. 


LOCH LOMOND.—Private Island. Quiet holiday. 1957 ‘‘Eccles’’ 4-berth 
caravan. Boating. Fishing. Except August. Hewitt, Inchfad, Balmaha, Stirlingshire. 


BONCHURCH, 1.0.W.—The Lake Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. for the perfect 
holiday. Sea and Country. Varied menus. Comfort. Club License, T.V. Room. 
Open all year. Brochure sent. 7} gns.—9} gns. VENTNOR 613. 


TREMARNE GUEST HOUSE, Mevagissey, Cornwall. ‘Phone 213. Over- 
looking sea. Excellent cuisine. Modern cons. throughout. Club license. Free 
parking. 


WITHERNSEA, E. Yorks.—ideal holiday resort for the family. Miles golden 
sands. Apply, Sec.: 299, Queen Street, Withernsea. 


FOLKSTONE.—" St. + gt " Private Hotel, 52, Earls Avenue. Tel. 51469. 
Leas P .and C. Central heating. Excellent food. C.S.C.A 
roman No Parking. nese 6 to 8 gns. 


NEWSTYLE FAMILY HOLIDAYS.—Economical, exciting, free-and-easy. 
Travel, eat and sleep in a new Volkswagen Microbus Conversion. Off-season rates 
April, May. Caracar Hire, 2a, Pennant Mews, W.8. Western 7820. 


BRACKLESHAM BAY, SUSSEX. 22 ft. 4/5 berth caravan. Shop, Club on 
site. April onwards. Bateman, 10, Grangewill Road, London, S.E.6. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria, VIC 8870 
3 mins. Victoria and Coach Station. H. & C., E. Fires, ‘‘A.T.M. Radio.” Props. : 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


CLIFTONVILLE.—RHONALLEA Hotel, Edgar Road, Thanet 23648. Everything 
tops. Good holiday assured. 50 rooms, radio, dancing, licenced. 7-10 gns. C.S.C.A. 
recommended. 








FISH SUPPLIES 








TZ BUY FISH DIRECT 


— from Grimsby. Send for weekly price list posted 

several days in advance. Fish sent carriage paid express 

passenger train, service packed in free non-returnable boxes. 
THE MEDINA FISH COMPANY LTD., 


RIBY STREET, GRIMSBY. (EST. 50 YEARS). 
Suppliers to Catering establishments for half century. 














ENVELOPES 


OF EVERY KIND UNDER THE SUN! 
(PARTICULARLY FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC TRADE) 
Remarkably keen, full price list, free on request. 


WM. WARD, ‘Stsrioner. 87 BROWNLOW ROAD, SO. SHIELDS 




















Buying new FURNITURE ? 
BE SURE YOU VISIT THE 


FURNITURE 


EARLS COURT JAN. 28-FEB. 7 EXHIBITION 


TRADE PREVIEW JAN. 26-27 
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Super Peeler & Washer 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED MODERN STREAMLINED DESIGN 


O/ ly 


e = 


Attractive Hire Purchase Terms arranged. 


@ PEELING TIME FROM 1 TO 3 MINUTES 


@ POTATOES PEELED 
WITH MINIMUM LOSS OF WEIGHT 


Special features include four alternative 
positions for chute and six alternative 
positions for waste elbow. Automatic 
lubrication. Completely enclosed motor 
and power transmission. Machine sup- 


plied complete with all necessary 


™ water and electrical connections—ready 
for immediate use. Fully guaranteed. 


% JOHN HUNT MACHINERY IS IN USE IN THE CANTEENS OF 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, ROLLS ROYCE, etc. 


Write for illustrated literature to the manufacturers : 


JOHN HUNT (BOLTON)LTD 


ALMA WORKS: RASBOTTOM STREET - BOLTON - ENGLAND 
Telephone: BOLTON 5837-2 : Telegrams: HUNT $837/2 BOLTON 
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